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Notes. 


EMENDATIONS IN ENGLISH BOOKS. | 


Dr. Atpis WRIGHT says in his Preface to | 
his edition of the ‘ Poetical Works of John 
Milton’ (1903) :— | 

‘* After a considerable experience I feel justified | 
in saying that in most cases ignorance and conceit | 
> the fruitful parents of conjectural emenda- 
ion. 

It is a sad saying, but one which students | 
of the Greek and Latin classics, at any rate, | 
will not be inclined to dispute. But, after 
all the labours of press “readers” and 
authors, there remains a minimum of error 
in books which conjecture in the style 
suggested by classical erudition may: some- 
times remove. I have come across some 
interesting instances of such corrections in 
Mr. Herbert Richards’s collection of learned 
adversaria entitled ‘Notes on Xenophon 
and Others’ (1907). 

Under ‘ Words Repeated or Anticipated ’ 
(p. 309), as a source of error, Mr. Rich rds 
notes the following English examples in 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives,’ adding that “they not 
only found their way into print, but. have 
not, so far as I know, been pointed out all 


these years.” He gives his emendations in 
parentheses. I add the reference to the 
page in Birkbeck Hill’s three-volume anno- 
tated edition of the ‘ Lives’ (1905). 

Johnson says in his ‘ Waller’ (i. 293) :— 

‘* He uses the expletive ‘do’ very frequently ; 
and, though he used (lived ?) to see it almost 
universally ejected, was not more careful to 
avoid it in his last compositions than in his first.’ 

Johnson says in his ‘ Thomson’ (iii. 289) : 

“ At this time a long course of opposition to 
Sir Robert Walpole had filled the nation with 
clamours for liberty, of which no man felt the want, 
and with care for liberty (safety ?), which was nct 
in danger.” 

In ‘Shenstone’ Johnson says (iii. 358) of 
the poet’s ‘Love and Honour’ :— 

““T wish (like ?) it well enough to wish it were 
in rhyme.” 

As to these instances, I note that the 
first has been corrected, as Mr. Richards 
suggested, in Birkbeck Hill’s edition. The 
second and third stand unaltered, and I am 
not sure that they are wrong. Surely 
‘““wish”’ is used in two slightly different 
senses—in the first case, as if the ballad 
were person. 

On the same page (309) Mr. Richards 
says :— 

“*In spite of the care that Pater took with his 
books I do not see how otherwise [than by the 
same error) to explain ‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ 
i. 216: ‘ Yet rumour knocked at every door and 
window of the imperial house regarding the 
adulterers who knocked at them, or quietly left 
their lovers’ garlands there.’ ” 

I see nothing faulty in this repetition here ; 
indeed, it seems forcible and intended. 

Then follows a comment on Keats’s ‘ Ode 
on a Grecian Urn,’ regarding “‘ What little 
town....is emptied of this folk this pious 
morn ?” 

** Palgrave sa: ‘its (folk) has been here 
gem but perhaps unnecessarily conjectured.’ 

ts is better in itself, and Keats was too good an 
artist to have this twice in three words.” 

Here I am in full agreement with Mr. 
Richards, especially as it is known that 
Keats’s text shows signs of haste and 
carelessness in writing. Mr. Buxton Forman, 
the best authority on the subject, says in 
his ‘Complete Keats,’ vol. ii. (Gowans & 
Gray, 1901, pp. 104-5), that there is no MS. 
or early text authority for “its,” which 
_ not appear to have been printed till 
1840. 


An amusing instance of the interchange 


of two words is mentioned by Mr. Richards 
on p. 305 :— 
“*In Minto’s ‘ Literature of the Georgian Era 


p. 253, may be found the ludicrous phrase.... 
would not drink tea with his sugar.’”’ 
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So indeed the phrase stands in the edition 
of 1894 before me. I do not know if the 
book has been reprinted since that date, 
and the error removed. 

Mr. Richards proceeds on p. 306 to refer 
to ‘As You Like It,’ I. iii. 11, and the doubt 
whether ‘“‘ my child’s father ” should not be 
‘“my father’s child.” Into this debatable 
= I do not propose to enter. I 
allow myself to add that Mr. Richards has 
many interesting references to English 
usage in his learned volume, but none of 
them is indexed, a fact which has cost me a 
lot of time in looking them up. I knew there 
was an index, and trusted to it—in vain. 

The point about these examples is that 
they have survived the scrutiny of eyes 
for many years. It would be only too easy 
to mention misprints in the average first or 
second edition of to-day, but to occupy the 
pre of ‘N. & Q.’ with such matters would 

unjustifiable. Two instances of apparent 
misprints which have produced some odd 
logic may perhaps be mentioned. 

In ‘ Letters and Recollections of Walter 
Scott ’ (1904), by Mrs. Hughes, she notes of 
Scott’s last days that 
‘*T found a present of a black-cock, and knowing 
how capacious was the appetite of an invalid and 
how much the circumstance of the bird coming 
from Scotland would make it welcome,” 
presented it to Sir Walter. Here “cap- 
ricious ” is surely right. 

In the first chapter of ‘ Pickwick’ an 
edition I have reads, with reference to Mr. 
Tupman: “Time and feeling had expanded 
that once romantic form.” Though width 
and wisdom are connected in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
the right text says “feeding.” But the 
history of error, especially in modern times, 
is so wide and gloomy a subject that it is 
as well not to enter on it. NEL MEzzo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES DIBDIN 
THE ELDER. 

Mr. E. Rimpavtt Dispin has won the 
heartiest thanks of all interested in the 
preservation of records of our English 
national music by his elaborate and much- 
needed Bibliography. See the references 

iven at the head of his last article (10 S. 
1. 502). 

The Bibliography is without doubt the 
outcome of years of most careful observation 
and collecting, and it is evident that so 
complete and so accurate a chronicle of the 
works of his ancestor could have been 
compiled by no other person. The life of 
Charles Dibdin which Mr. Rimpavitt DispiIn 


is engaged upon will be eagerly anticipated 
by a great number of people who rightly 
look upon Charles Dibdin not only as the 
author of some of our most human lyrics, 
but also as one of the most versatile and 
remarkable men of his time. 

Mr. Dispin, with perhaps one early 
exception, does not appear to attempt the 
great task of cataloguing the songs of Charles. 
Dibdin, which are scattered through English 
ys gare of early and late date ; he merely 
deals with the separate publications, some 
being single engraved music sheets, and 
others of more extended contents, as com- 
plete operas, &c. While it is doubtful 
whether any really fresh material can be 
added to Mr. Drsprin’s life, the following 
from my own library may be of interest as. 
variations of editions. 

A word or two as to Dibdin’s music pub- 
lishers. The first of these were the brothers. 
Thompson of St. Paul’s Churchyard, who 
issued Dibdin’s earliest ballads in 1760. 
In 1763, as we see from the list, Dibdin had 
published a work at his own risk; but from 
1768 to 1773 John Johnston printed most of 
his larger productions. Longman, Lukey & 
Co. and Longman & Broderip followed ; 
then John Preston came into the field, 
making a mint of money over the son 
‘Poor Jack.’ Worried by publishers pe. 
pirates before his entertainment ‘The 
Oddities,’ 1789, Dibdin took the matter 
into his own hands, and down to 1805 
published every one of his productions 
himself. During this period each of his. 
song sheets (I have noted but a couple or 
so exceptions) was signed by his own hand,,. 
the “C. Dib” frequently exhaustedly 
ending in a stroke. The mere mechanical 
labour of signing so many thousands of 
these, added to his nightly work at the 
entertainment, the worry of business debts. 
and difficulties, the giving of music lessons, 
all apart from his musical and literary 
composition, must have been a strain. 
sufficient to wreck any ordinary man. Yet 
among all these Dibdin wrote ‘Tom Bowling” 
and ‘ The Token’ ! 

In 1805 Dibdin, weary of the work, sold 
his stock and plates to Messrs. Bland & 
Weller ; and the plates and copyrights in 
1818-19 fell at an auction sale into the- 
hands of George Walker and J. Diether, 
who again issued from them, many reprinted 
by the latter bearing, long after Dibdin’s. 
death, the statement that the song is “sung 
by Mr. Dibdin in his new entertainment.” 

During Dibdin’s life legalized pirates in 
Ireland (for copyright between the two- 
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countries did not then exist) published his 
works, the Rhames and the Lee families in 
Dublin being the principal of these. In 
Scotland James Aird of Glasgow, and 
possibly several of the Edinburgh pub- 
lishers, had a dip into Dibdin’s preserves. 
For the inclusion of his songs, with and 
without music, in the songbooks of the day, 
probably no permission was ever either 
asked or expected. 


AppitTions TO Dippin BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(The dates are those of first production.) 

1760. Thesix ballads spoken of by Dibdin 
himself, and the earliest known produc- 
tions of his pen, have not up to the 

resent been identified by Mr. E. R. Drsp1n. 
They appear to have been published in 
sheet form by Messrs. Thompson Brothers, 
of 75, St. Paul’s Churchyard, about 1760, 
after, as Dibdin tells us, they had been 
“procured to be performed by Mr. Kear... 
at Finch’s Grotto,” this being a sort of 
second-rate Vauxhall near St. George’s 
Fields. I have had the good fortune to 
come across two of these ballads reprinted 
in Horsfield’s ‘ Vocal Music; or The Song- 
ster’s Companion,’ vol. i., circa 1770. The 
words and melody are both given. 

P. 99. ‘ Do if you dare.’ Set by Mr. Dibdin ; 
sung by Mr. Kear at Finch’s Grotto Gardens. 
(Begins: ‘‘ Beneath yonder hawthorn.”’) 

P. 168. ‘The Modern Coquet.’ Set by Mr. 
Dibdin; sung by Mr. Kear. (Begins: ‘‘ The 
life would you know of a modern coquet.”’) 

The first-named song, under the heading 
‘Do if you dare. A new song,’ is in The 
Universal Magazine for December, 1768. 

1766. ‘The Accomplished Maid.’ The music 
of this piece is on the title-page said to be com- 
posed by Sig. Piccini.”” An engraved half-sheet 
of song and music in my library is headed ‘‘ A 
Favourite Air, sung by Mr. Dibdens [sic] in ‘ The 
Accomplished Maid.’” Begins: ‘‘ When you 
discover.” Dibdin took the character of Robin. 
Query, had he any hand in the composition of 
the music ? 

1767. ‘ Love in the City.’ A half-sheet, en- 
graved, with words and music: ‘‘ Sung by Mr. 
Mattocks in ‘Love in the City.’” Begins: 
“Indulgent Powr’s.”” No  publisher’s name. 
Dibdin claims to have composed the overture, 
first chorus, two finales, and three songs. 

1768. ‘Lionel and Clarissa.’ A _half-sheet, 
engraved, words and music. No_ publisher’s 
name. ‘Sung by Miss Macklin in the comic 
opera ‘ Lionel and Clarissa.’”” Begins: ‘‘ Hope 
and fear alternate rising.” 

‘The Padlock,’ complete opera. ‘‘ The songs 
in the comic opera of ‘The Padlock’ adapted 
for the German flute. London, John Johnston 
near Exeter Change, and Longman, Lukey & Co., 
26, Cheapside.” Oblong 4to, pp. 19. 

Ditto, ‘‘adapted for the Guittar.” John 


‘The Padlock,’ a comic opera. Composed an 

adapted for the Pianoforte by C. Dibdin. 4 py dang 
printed for Harrison, Cluse & Co., 78, Fleet Street. 
Royal 8vo, circa 1798.—This formed part of The 
Pianoforte Magazine. 

Single song. ‘Si by Mr. Wilder in the 
character of Mungo in ‘ The Padlock.’” Begins : 
“* Dear heart, what,” &c. Engraved song sheet, 
words and music. No publisher’s name, but 
certainly a Dublin issue, probably Lee. 

_ Single song: ‘‘ Sweet Robin, a favourite song 
in ‘The Padlock.’’’ Printed by Longman & 
Broderip, 26, Cheapside, and 13, Haymarket. 
Begins: ‘‘ Say, little, foolish, fluttering thing.’’ 

1769. The song beginni ‘There was a fair 
maiden, her name it was Gillian,” is also in The 
Universal Magazine for July, 1769, as ‘ The 
North-Country Lass.’ It is also under this title 
iven as ‘‘ sung by Mr. Dibdin at Ranelagh ”’ in 
Vocal Music,’ a song-book published by Robert 
Horsfield circa 1770. In Thompson’s ‘ Country 
Dances for 1770’ the air alone is printed, under 
the same name. 

1773. ‘The Wedding Ring.’ Single song: 
“The Harmless Child, a favourite otant in ‘ The 
Wedding Ring.’ Begins: ‘‘ I saw what seem’d 
a_ harmless child.” Dublin, printed by S. Lee, 
No. 2, Dame Street. Engraved music and 
words. 

‘The Deserter.” A German - flute edition. 
Printed for John Johnston, near Exeter Change, 
and Longman, Lukey & Co., 26, Cheapside. 
Ob. 4to. 

1775. ‘ Quaker.’ Single song: ‘I lock’d up 
all my treasure.”” Longman & Broderip. 

_Ditto: “While the Lads of the Village.’” 
Signed J. (John Johnston). 

1776. ‘The Metamorphoses.’ Single song = 
‘Castle Berry,’ Compos’d by C. Dibdin. Sung 
by Mr. Bannister in ‘The Metamorphoses.’ 
Begins: ‘‘ T'was in a village near Castle Berry.’’ 
“Se Singl 

‘The Seraglio.’ Single song: ‘ Blow high, 
blow low.” Longman & Broderip, apparentl 
from Johnston’s plates. 

1783. ‘Lancashire Witches.’ Single song 
“Old chairs to mend, a favourite air. Sung by 
Miss Romanzini in the pantomime of ‘ The 
Lancashire Witches,’ performed at the Royal 
Circus. Composed by C. Dibdin. London, John 
Welcker, and sold at Bland’s, 45, Holborn,”’ &c. 

1784 (?). Single song: ‘The Royal Circus.” 
Printed by Longman & Broderip, 26, Cheapside,. 
and 13, Haymarket. Begins ; ‘‘In the wide 
world of fancy.” 

1785 (?). Single song: “‘a very favourite song 
sung by Miss Romain [sic] in an entertainmen’ 
called ‘ The Talisman,’ performed at the Royal 
Circus. Composed by C. Dibdin.” Begins: ‘ Ye 


maids, our lesson bear in mind. 

1785. Single song : ‘‘ The Maid of the Skylight ; 
or, The Devil among the Lawyers, a new comic 
song, Sung by Miss Romanzini at the Royal 
Circus. Price 6d.’’ Begins: “I'll tell you a 
story, a story that ’s true.” 

1783-5. Single song: ‘‘ Come, come, my lads. 
Sung by Miss Romanzini (in the character of a 
Lieutenant of a Press Gang). Composed by C. 
Dibdin. Printed and sold by J. Bland at his 
music warehouse, No. 45, Holborn, where the 


Johnston. Ob. 4to, pp. 20. 
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following songs composed by the above author 
may be had at 6d. each :— 

Grog aboard and girl ashore. 

And let the spirit move thee. 

I don’t believe a word on ’t. 

Old chairs to mend. 

C’est ce qu’on ne voit Guere. 

L’oro del crin. 

Kind Melancholy. 

Ye maids, our lesson. 

Our ship’s safe moor’d in port. 

We ’ve always paid for peeping. 

Ye jobbers, underwriters. 

Forgive me if thus I presuming. 

N.B.—AIl the songs in ‘ The Padlock’ single, 
and every new song of his as soon as published.” 


Begins “Come, come, my lads, the war is 
over.” 
Single song: ‘‘ Blow, Boreas, blow, or, The 


Undaunted Sailor, a favourite song. Written 
and composed by Mr. Dibdin. London, Preston 
& Son.” Begins: ‘* Blow, Boreas, blow, thy 
surly winds.” 

1788. *“*The Chelsea Pensioner, a celebrated 
song, written, composed and sung by Mr. Dibdin, 
London, printed and sold by Preston & Son at 
their warehouse, 97, Strand, and Exeter Change. 
Price 6d.’’ 

Sheet Song, 3 pp., the first two numbered 
16 and 17. At back is an arrangement “ for 
German flute and guittar.”” This song is from 
‘The Whim of the Moment,’ and is generally 
named ‘The Soldier’s Grave.’ It begins: ‘ Of 
all sensations pity brings.” 

Frank Kipson. 

5, Hamilton Avenue, Leeds. 


HANGING ALIVE IN CHAINS. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 303.) 

But we can carry proof still further. It 
seemed likely enough that if “hanging in 
chains” conveyed to contemporaries that 
hanging alive was meant, no case would be 
found in which that is expressly stated. It 
would only be by something like accident 
that a writer, not foreseeing the disuse of 
the punishment of hanging alive, would 
add words which, in the circumstances, 
were superfluous. I have, however, dis- 
covered two such cases in which the exact 
nature of the punishment is stated. It is 
but natural that each should be found in 
the reign of Henry VIII., the great era of 
hanging in chains. 

hen the Northern Rebellion broke out 
in 1536 Henry gave orders to “‘ burn, spoil, 
and destroy their goods, wives, and children 
with all extremity.” In 1537 he wrote to 


the Duke of Norfolk :— 

“You must cause such dreadful execution 
upon a good number of the inhabitants, 
them on trees, quartering them, and setting 
heads and quarters in 
fearful warning.” 


eir 
every town, as shall be 


Perhaps we have an echo of this hanging 
“on ake in the lines in ‘ Macbeth ’ :— 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive 

Till famine cling thee. : 

The Duke of Norfolk was nothing loath, 
though he believed that the sole cause of 
rebellion was that ‘‘ the poor caitiffs’ had 
been so sore handled in times past. He 
wrote to Henry :— 

** As many as chains of iron can be made for 

in this town and in the country shall be hanged 
in them: the rest in ropes. Iron is marvellous 
scarce. And, sir, though the number be nothing 
so great as their deserts did require to have suffered, 
yet I think the like number hath not been heard 
of put to execution at one time.” 
We read of two canons of Wariusn, two 
yeomen, the sub-prior of Watton, a head- 
yeoman, Anthony Pecok—all hanged in 
chains. “All in this shire [Yorkshire] 
were hanged in chains.”” In Westmorland 
and Cumberland seventy-four bodies were 
taken down by the wives of the men hanged 
—greatly to Henry’s disgust (‘Calendars of 
State Papers, Henry VIII.,’ Gairdner, xi. 
226; xii. part i. pp. 226-7, 234, 533, 559). 
It is to this time that our cases belong. 

John Rochester and James Walworth 
were two monks of the London Charter- 
house who, a year after the execution of the 
prior, John Houghton, were sent to a house 
in Yorkshire. In May, 1537, they were 
brought to trial, condemned, and executed 
at York. Chauncy, who has told the story 
of the martyrdom of the Carthusians, says : 

“They were hanged in chains till all their 

bones fell (‘suspensi erant in catenis, donec 
omnia ossa eorum ab invicem deciderent ’).” 
In 1583-4 Niccold Circignano painted in the 
English College at Rome frescoes represent- 
ing the English martyrdoms. Engravings 
from these frescoes by Giovanni Battista 
Cavallieri were published in 1584, in ‘ Ecclesiz 
Anglicane Trophea.’ Plate 28 represents 
(not literally) the executions of Carthusians : 
one portion of the plate is devoted to the 
execution of Rochester and Walworth. 
Underneath the plate is the explanatory 
text :— 

“Two other Carthusians, at York, hang alive, 
in iron chains from a lofty beam, till their bones, 
being wasted away, they fall down (‘catenis 
ferreis e sublimi trabe vivi pendent, donec ossibus 
dissolutis, dilabuntur ’).’’ 

Here, then, we have what we sought: 
the word “vivi” was probably added for 
the information of visitors to whom the 
statement that the victims were hanged in 
chains would not convey the full meaning of 
the words. The statement that these two 
monks were hanged from a high beam shows 
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that the author of the inscription did not 
borrow from Chauncy. We know that 
He gave orders to hang monks from 
steeples (‘ Cal. Henry VIII.,’ xi. 357). 

The other case is told by an English 
chronicler of high standing, Charles Wrio- 
thesley, Windsor Herald. Robert Aske 
was one of the leaders of the Northern 
Rebellion. Holinshed (iii. 944) teils his 
fate thus :— 

‘Sir Robert Constable was hanged in chains 
ouer Beuerlie gate at Hull, and Robert Aske 
was also hanged in chains on a tower at Yorke.” 
Wriothesley says :— 

“1537. This yeare....Sir Robert Constable 
was hanged at Hull in Yorkeshire in chaines, 
Aske was hanged in the cittie of Yorke in Chaines 
till he died.’”-—‘ Chron.,’ Camden Soc., 1875, i. 65. 

The records of the executions of Rochester 
and Walworth and Robert Aske remove the 
last possible scruple of doubt as to what was 
meant by “ hanging in chains.” They fully 
confirm—not that, in my opinion, con- 
firmation was needed—the statements made 
by Harrison and Chettle as to the existence 
of the punishment in their day. 


The punishment existed from a very early 
time. In 1196 William Longbeard was 
drawn to Tyburn, and there “ hanged by a 
chain on the gallows (‘per catenam in 
*),” says Matthew Paris; ‘‘ bound 

y a chain to the Elms,” says Gervase of 
Canterbury. Sir Francis Palgrave evidently 
understands this to mean that he was 
hanged alive: “ His lacerated and almost 
lifeless carcass was h in chains on the 
fatal elm” (‘ Rotuli Curie Regis,’ Intro- 
duction, i. p. xvii). Other cases, some of 
them not quite clear, are :— 

1191. For surrendering Tickhill Castle, 
Roger, the Constable of Chester, hanged in 
an iron chain Peter de Bovencourt, and three 
days later hanged Peter’s squire for driving 
away the birds which, with beak and claw, 
tore the hanging body of his master 
(‘ Chron. Benedict of Peterborough,’ ii. 233). 

1295. Sir Thomas Turberville, drawn, 
and hanged by a chain of iron. i 

1322. After the victory of Edward II. 
over the barons two, at least, were hanged 
in chains. Six others were probably so 
executed, as it is recorded that two years 
later, or, in another account, long after, the 
king gave permission to b the bodies 
(‘Chron. de Melsa,’ ii. 342-3; Knighton, 
i. 425-6; ‘ Foedera,’ Record ed., ii. part i. 
478-9 ; Murimuth, p. 43). 

1326. Hugh le Despenser, the Elder, being 
condemned to death, was drawn at the tails 


of horses to the thieves’ gallows, and there 
remained, hanged with an iron chain (“cum 
catena ferrea suspensus remansit ’’) (‘ Chron. 
Avesbury,’ p. 283). 

In 1381, after the execution of John Ball, 
many persons were ha . The bodies 
were taken down, and the king ordered that 
they should be hanged up again in chains. 
Chains are not mentioned in the original 
sentence, but the terms of the order seem 
to convey that the sentence was of hanging 
in chains. 

In 1549, among the executions following 
the rising in Devonshire, was that of Welsh, 
the Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Exeter. He had 
stood by the rebels, but had prevented the 
burning of the city. This did not save him.. 
A gallows was set up on the top of the 
church; the vicar was drawn to the top 
of the tower by a rope about his middle, 
“and there in chains hanged in his popish apparel, 
and had a holie water bucket and rinkle, 
a sacring bell, a paire of beads, and such other 
like popish trash about him, and there he with 
the same about him remained a long time.”— 
Hooker, in Holinshed, iii. 1026. 

In the same year, 1549, the two Ketts _ 
were sentenced to be drawn, hanged, and 
quartered at Tyburn. They were, however, 
hanged in chains: Robert on the top of 
Norwich Castle, William on the top of the 
steeple of Wymondham Church. 

In 1554, after Wyatt’s rebellion, Wyatt’s 
“head was sett on the gallowes at the park 
pale beyond St. James, where Pollard and 
two other were hanged in Chaynes” 
(Wriothesley, ii. 115). 

Till what date did the punishment remain 
in use? It seems to have reached the stage 
of incipient decay in Harrison’s time, for 
he says, “or else, upon compassion taken, 
first strangled with a rope.” This decay 
went on till at last, as mentioned in the 
Act of 1752, hanging in chains was in use 
only in the case of persons previously hanged. 
But, as we have seen, the memory, at 
least, of hanging alive in chains was fresh in 
1655. In 1731 was published a pamphlet, 
‘An Essay Humbly Offer’d for an Act of 
Parliament to Prevent Capital Crimes,’ &c., 
the author being the Rev. George Ollyffe, 
who took his M.A. degree at Oxford in 1706, 
and at the date of publication held a living 
in Bucks. Ollyffe’s panacea was to revive 
disused punishments. He regretted the 
decay of hanging in chains, “the ancient 
method of hanging such [criminals] alive 
on Gibbets till starved to Death.” He says = 
“The tender and innocent part of Mankind 
not being able to bear it, it was thought 
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requisite to lay aside” this punishment. 
Ollyffe was born in 1682: the passage shows 
that the punishment was not forgotten at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
There is a strange recurrence of a form 
of words in the references to this sentence : 
they all bear a resemblance to Harrison’s 
**so continueth till his bones consume to 
nothing.” This similitude seems to be more 
than accidental. Some day perhaps an old 
sentence may be _ unearthed. e shall 
then probably find that it ran in a form 
which suggested Harrison’s wording. 
ALFRED MaRKS. 


In 1870 I spent a holiday in Penrith with 
an Ager mgr friend, and in one of our 
long walks he pointed out a lonely place 
where, he said, a murder was committed 
{in the eighteenth century, I think), and 
where the murderer was gibbeted alive. 
He said that the man survived for some 
days, and added a circumstantial detail of 
his latter moments which need not be 
recorded here. My friend, of course, might 
have been credulous, but the story was 
obviously there. 

As to the point that the punishment was 
too cruel to be carried out, one has only 
to read of the barbarities experienced by 
the early Quakers in their imprisonments 
to realize that our ancestors were not 


squeamish. DiEco. 


Castor O1n.—The ‘ N.E.D.’ says :— 


“* Origin of name uncertain : it has been suggested 
that this oil actually took the place of the drug 
castor, or perh. of oi/ of castor (see Castor ‘5), in use 
in midwifery, etc., and thus popularly assumed its 
name, 

This suggested origin seems to me ve: 
unlikely. Neither in appearance nor F4 
is there a sufficient resemblance 

tween the two drugs to make it probable ; 
and oil of Castor had virtually gone out of 
use long before Castor oil became at all 
popular. A much more likely origin is 
mentioned in Canvane’s ‘ Dissertation on 
the Oleum Palme Christi, sive Oleum 
Ricini ; or (as it is commonly call’d) Castor 
Oil,’ but is ignored in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
though the title of the treatise is quoted as 
affording the first known occurrence of 
“Castor oil” as applied to Oleum Ricini. 
Canvane says the French of the West Indies, 
where the oil was first used medicinally, 
sometimes call the plant from which it is 
derived (which he calls Ricinus Americanus 
major) the Agnus Castus, perhaps on account 
of its virtue in curing febrile heats, ‘‘ and 


especially the heats of Venery”; and he 
pe ny : “From whence, I suppose, the people 
of St. Christopher’s have by a corruption of 
Agnus Castus called it Castor oil.” He 
refers to a somewhat earlier treatise than 
his own on the same subject, by agree 
surgeon to his Majesty’s troops in Antigua, 
pom to “the Medical at 
London,” failing which, Canvane himself is 
apparently our chief authority for the early 
history of castor oil as a drug for internal 
use. Clearly it was mainly through him 
that it came into use in England, and 

robably in Europe generally, for following 
his treatise in the same volume in the 
British Museum is another in Latin, printed 
at Freiburg in 1780, which is mainly derived 
from his. The date of his 


COLERIDGE AS AN ArtT-CritTIc.—I have to 
record an unfortunate error in connexion 
with the marginalia recently printed by me 
in ‘N. & Q.’ under the above title (see ante. 
pp. 181, 341). The book containing them 
(Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Lives of the British 
Painters,’ 1829) is placed in the British 
Museum Library Catalogue in the list of 
books containing marginal notes by — 
and I was misled in the first instance by 
this entry into thinking that the notes were 
his. The handwriting resembles Coleridge’s, 
and the notes seemed to me, both as regards 
style and matter, characteristic of him, and 
thus no doubts arose in my mind about 
them. But the fact is, as a reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ has pointed out, that these 
marginalia were written, not by S. T. 
Coleridge, but by his son Hartley, and that 
they have already a in ‘ Essays and 
Marginalia by H. C.’ (edited by Derwent 
Coleridge, London, 1851), a book with 
which I was not acquainted. The notes 
will there be found printed entirely or 
almost in full; the handwriting would, no 
doubt, be much less difficult to decipher 
then than now. 

I have drawn the attention of the proper 
authorities to the error in the Catalogue, 
and to the fact (which escaped my notice 
when I transcribed the notes) that the name 
of Hartley Coleridge, as their author, is 
actually written at the back of the volume. 

In conclusion, I must apologize to those 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ whom I may have 
misled for thus propagating the original 
error. J. SHAWCROsS. 


“Skim THE SEA.’’—In modern French, 
German, and Dutch a “ skimmer of the sea” 


means, or meant, a pirate, a rover; in Mid. 
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English scummar is found in this sense in 
Barbour, and skumer in Trevisa (? ep. 
scomerfare in Gower); but Stratmann’s 
dictionary makes no mention of the corre- 
sponding verb. Two possibly rare, or early, 
instances of this (Scandinavian) word, in 
the phrase at the head of this note, are 
found in ‘The Brut; or, The Chronicles of 
England’ (E.E.T.S. No. 136): on p. 310 a 
chronicle of 1360—MS. of about 1400-20— 
says that a navy “‘scymed the see”’; and 
on p. 383 one of 1417—MS. about 1450— 
says: “pe erle toke his meyne, and went 
to schyppe, and skimmed the see, and kepte 
pe see-costez, pat no maner enymys durste 
rowte [assemble] vpon pe see.” H. P. L. 


HALLEY AND Pyke Famities. — The 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
kindly supplies the following information 
from the Chief Bibliographer :— 

“In John O’Hart’s ‘Irish Pedigrees,’ 4th 
edition, Dublin, 1887, vol. i. p. 91, is a foot-note 
to the account of the Hally family (anglicised 
Halley) which reads as follows: ‘ it is worthy 
of note that the celebrated astronomer Halley 
was a descendant of this family, who were here- 
ditary physicians in Ireland.’ ”’ 

I should be very grateful for any informa- 
tion as to the authority or evidence upon 
which O’Hart based the above statement. 


( 
family of ‘* Healey ” (ibed., p. 87-8). 

A list of Pike and Pyke wills (P.C.C., 
1675-1784) is included in a new series of 
re-edited ‘Extracts’ in The Magazine of 
History, New York, 1908-9. 

F, McPIKe. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 


Lonpon SHop Fronts.—In Country Life 
for 14 Nov., 1908, Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
provided a well-illustrated pleasant article 
on ‘Old London Shop Fronts.’ That is 
barely six months ago, and now we have to 
record the loss of two of those relics of 
eighteenth-century London. 

Messrs. Bell having removed, 225, Oxford 
Street has been transformed into a cine- 
matograph theatre, and a similar fate has 
befallen the once familiar ‘“ Burgess’s Fish 
Sauce Shop in the Strand.” To its 
frequenters of the last few decades the 
memory of the Strand as it was will 
always be associated with two distinctive 


smells. At the corner of Beaufort Buildings, 
where Rimell occupied Ackermann’s “ Re- 
pository of the Arts,” we met perfumes of 
all degrees of sweetness; but wafted from 
the door of No. 107 came a strange, but not 
unpleasant odour that suggested soy, 
ketchup, anchovy sauce, and mixed pickles 
all at the one time. 

The original Burgess advertised con- 
stantly at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and must have had a very brisk, but mixed 
business. Parcels of “orange and lemon 
trees from Genoa ”’ were constantly arriving, 
and you could purchase “new morells,” a 
difficult thing to find in London to-day ; 
but I am at a loss to explain exactly what 
Chapzugar cheese” was. 

The latest loss of old London shop fronts 
is that of 139, Long Acre, a fine broad bow 
of small panes projecting over a caged-in 
area. Through those small squares of glass 
escutcheons and other emblems of pride in 
death have looked out on the ¢ ing 
world for at least a century. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY.—Now that biblio- 
graphy is beginning to arouse a wider in- 
terest, it may be worth while printing a list 
of books found written within Heylyn’s 
‘Microcosmos,’ 1625, before me. The hand 
is clearly contemporary, and the same 
person has annotated the text of the volume. 

Several of the books named ap 
before 1600 and are fairly familiar, but those 
with an asterisk I cannot find recorded :— 

Little Description of the great worlde. 
Blundevill, his Exercyses. 
*Colson’s Arethmetique. 
Pathway to Knowledge. 
Record’s Grounde of Arts. 
*The Seman’s Kalender. 
Morrall in Englishe. 
*The Merchant’s Handmayde. 
Selden of Tythse. 
Ryder’s Dictionary. 
Lo. Chan. Bakon his Apothegmes. 
Ars Arithmetica. 
WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Woman Burnt For PoIsONING HER Huvs- 
BAND.—In the parish register of Durleigh, 
Somerset, is the following entry under 
‘* Marriages :— 

“5 Mar., 1753. John Bradford, of West Monkton, 
and Susanna Davis, of Huntstile, in the parish of 
Chilton.” 

A note in the margin says :-— 

“An unfortunate marriage; she him, 


and was burned for so doing at Wells the ensuing 
Autumn.” 
D. K. T, 
Bath. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MUSTERS IN DEVONSHIRE: TINNERS: 
FOREIGNERS. 

I susmir for elucidation the following 
extracts (particularly the italicized words) 
from the (head) churchwardens’ accounts of 
South Tawton, Devon :— 

1535-6. v* delib’at’ Will’mo Oxenham & Johe 
Baron in auxilio satellitu’. 

1538-9. Sol’ Will’mo Oxenham p’ factur’ 
scdular’ de le mowyste [making the schedule of 
the muster] iiij‘. 

1556-7. Pd for caryche [carriage] of the harnes, 
and for mett and dre’cke, and for the iiij men 
whyche did apere before S" Thomas Denes iij*. 

1556-7. ....to Wylla’ Smith for the Tyners 
= 

1557-8. In going to Chagford ij tymes viij‘. 

1557-8... out foe Torthe ot tiie 
fereners xlj* v4, 

1571—Payed for makynge of a byll for the 
muster of the ferryners xij*. 

1571-2. Payed for the leke byll for the tynn’s 
(tinners] xij‘. 

1572-3. Payed at the muster at Chagford for 
ent’yng of o’r bill vj4. 

1586-7. Payed John Thomas for y* discharg’ of 
y° farynars from bringing of their armour to Dunce- 
ford xviij‘. 

Sir Thomas Dennis was Sheriff of Devon 
(for the seventh time) in 1554-5. In 1539 
he was one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to defend the coast of Devon; 
and in a set of instructions and orders 
“taken ”’* -in 1558, by Francis, 
of Bedford, Lieutenant-General of the 
counties of Devon, Cornwall, and Dorset, and 
the city of Exeter, a list of names of com- 
manders assigned to the defence of different 
places in Devonshire is headed ‘ The 
Devye’on [Division] of the Conntye of 
Devon, 8S" Thomas Dennies, knight.” 

In a previous number (10 8. vii. 428)t I 
quoted several other allusions to ‘‘ Tinners ” 
as soldiers. The ‘Fodine Regules’ and 
Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ to which I was 
kindly referred (10 S. viii. 55), unfortunately 
do not treat of them in their military aspect. 


* St. Pap. Dom. Mary, vol. xii., No. 67. 

t In quoting “the nomber of th’abell men 
mustered within the said countie, as well Tynners 
as Marryners,” I overlooked a small ‘“ ix ”’ 
under the ‘“‘M,” so that the total really comes 
to 9,224. On comparing with Stowe MS. 570, 
wherein the able men of the county in 1577 are 
stated to number 10,000, it is obvious that the 
above total included—and did not consist solely 
of—Tinners and Mariners. 


Earl | 10 


Had they special functions in _ war, 
corresponding with those of the ‘“ Sappers 
and Miners” ? Among the Savile-Foljambe 
MSS. (printed by the Royal Comm. on Hist. 
MSS., p. 7) is one dated 15 Feb., 1557, “ at 
the English Camp before Hawme,” warrant- 
ing a payment by the Earl of Pembroke to 
Thomas Langford, “for the wages of 200 
miners.” Could these have been Dartmoor 
Tinners ? 

Chagford was the nearest Stannary town 

to South Tawton; and it occurs to me that 

ibly only such of the men of South 
as were “ stannators (i.e. Tinners) 
mustered there, while the residue, who might 
be classed as “ Foreigners” in the language 
of the Stannary Courts, may have had to 
repair to musters at Dunsford, the seat of 
the rural deanery in which South Tawton 
then lay. 

If we are to interpret ‘fereners”’ in the 
wider sense of non-natives of England, I 
should like to know what were the peculiar 
obligations of such men in regard to musters. 
I am aware that aliens were more heavily 
taxed in Lay Subsidies, &c., than natives, 
and I understand that in 1542 they were 
formally prohibited from carrying bow and 
arrows without the king’s licence; but 
these considerations hardly bear on the 
items above. 

I am rather puzzled to find in the South 
Tawton accounts statements of local pay- 
ments to ‘‘ mustermasters,” thus :— 

1662. For the Muster-Master’s fee for half a 
year 1* 44, 

1662. For muster master’s fee for half a year 


I had understood that these officers were 
commissioned and paid by the sovereign. 
In a letter of 1586* to the Earl of Derby, 
respecting the training of 600 footmen in 
the county of Chester, he is urged to select 
men of a class “ who will be at. the charge 
of their own diet for the six days of their 
training,” and captains, &c., who will * not 
look for any sold or pay....considering the 
charge of the mustermaster is borne by the 
Queen.” In a_ certificate of 1584 of a 
muster in the Western Counties (St. Pap. 
Dom. Eliz., vol. clxxiii., No. 99) there is a 
memorandum that “these men were but 
only viewed the first day by the muster- 
master, and not trayned, for that the gent. 
of the countrey undertooke to do it w'oute 
his presence.” 

Finally, I should be very glad to be 
informed at what centres respectively, and 


* Cited by Alfred Ridley Bax in Surrey Arch. 
Coll., vol. xvi. p. 137- 
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how frequently, the different sorts of 

“musters of ‘general musters,” 

&c., were held, which inhabitants of South 

Tawton would have been required to attend. 
Eruet LEGA-WEEKES. 

Sunny Nook, Rugby Mansions, Addison Bridge. 


Harsours.—At Liverpool, some time ago, 
when on my way to America, I saw a book 
which described briefly but fully almost 
every harbour in the world. I took a note 
of the name and the publisher, but I have 
lost my memorandum and forgotten the 
name. Recently, when returning from 
America, I visited every bookseller in 
Liverpool, but could not find the book, or 
any one who could give me information. 
I then spent some time in the British 
Museum ; but without the name I could do 
nothing, notwithstanding assistance cheer- 
fully rendered to me. 

I want the book very much, and if 
‘N. & Q.’ can assist me I shall be greatly 
obliged. C. P. Ferry. 

c/o Union Bank, Geneva. 


Srruan Rosertson.—In February, 1886, 
reference was made in ‘N. & Q.’ (7S. i. 108) 
to King James’s saying “ A’ the sons are 
carles’ sons, but Struan Robertson is a 
gentleman.” I should like to know where 
the quotation is taken from. 

J. Ross RoBertson. 

Toronto. 


CrEsT OF OsTRICH FEATHERS WITH EAGLE. 
—I should be much obliged if a reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ could name any family who used 
for their crest (legally or otherwise) “a 
plume of ostridge feathers with an eagle 
issuing, wings expanded.” I believe it was 
used by some family of co. Fermanagh— 

ssibly Irvine, Blakeley, Sawers, or 

uchanan. Please reply direct. 
F. M. R. Hotworruy. 

Elsworth, Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Sir Henry MorGAN THE BuccANEER.— 
I have a very fine half-length, life-size old 
Dutch or Flemish portrait, painted on 
canvas 40} in. by 32}in., about 1670-80, of 
a@ massive man of the brigand or buccaneer 
type, believed to be that of Sir Henry 
Morgan the buccaneer, who subsequently 
(? in 1675) was recalled home to England 
from the West Indies, and was knighted 
and made Governor of Jamaica by 
Charles II. 

The person portrayed has a crimson 
velvet hat or cap, after the manner of a 
round flat turban, decorated with a stand- 
up aigrette of jewels, having dropping 


pear-sha ls, and lined underneath 
with wavy hair extends 
over his shoulders. He has a mail coat 
fastened with large diamond-shaped sapphire 
jewels set in gold clasps. Over the mail 
coat is a richly embroidered crimson cloak 
or surcoat trimmed with ermine. 

Assuming the portrait to be of Sir Henry 
Morgan, which in all probability it is, does 
the particular costume ines him in his 
capacity of chief of the buccaneers, or as a 
knight of the realm or Governor of Jamaica ? 

I also wish to know— 

1. The date when Sir Henry was knighted. 

2. Particulars, with dates, of his 
movements to and from this country to 
Jamaica, and especially to the Netherlands. 

3. Where authoritative information of 
him may be obtained, and what books or 
histories there are of him. 

Please reply direct. F. C. WILLIAMS, 

3, Victoria Park Road, Canton, Cardiff. 

[There is a long account of Morgan in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
from the pen of Sir J. K. Laughton, with a biblio- 
graphy appended. } 

CopEeRNicus: 1ts ErymMoLocy.—Has any- 
thing been written about the origin of 
Copernicus, the name of the celebrated 
astronomer? The ‘N.E.D.’ merely says 
that it is the Latin form of Koppernik. At 
first sight this would seem referable to 
polls. the Bohemian name for a plant, 
dill or fennel. I have, however, a very 
distinct recollection of having seen, years 
ago, a statement in some German book, 
which I cannot now trace, that Co cus 
is really the Slovenian word copernik, which 
means a sorcerer. Pletersnik’s great Slo-. 
venian dictionary (Laibach, 1894) gives 
‘*coper, der Zauber,” and “copernik der 
Zauberer.”” Coper is in fact a _ corrupt 
spelling of the German zauber, which the 
Slovenians borrowed and fitted with their 
own agential termination -nik. Is either 
of these etymologies mentioned in the 
biographies ? Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Rev. shall be glad 
if any correspondent can refer me to the 
exact place of burial of the Rev. John 
Hutchins, Rector of SS. Anne and Agnes, 
Aldersgate, &c. Since I communicated my 
former concerning his resting-place 
(at 10 S. x. 148, under the heading of 
‘Clerical Interments’), I have ascertained 
that his death, on 28 Dec., 1839, took place 
at Ostend, Belgium. 

I shall also be grateful for information as 
to the place of his birth (on 10 Aug., 1762) 
and baptism; the name and parentage of 
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his mother; the date and place of his. 
marriage (to Mary Toll, prior to 1780), and | 
his wife’s parentage and date of birth; and | 
the date and place of his ordination. I am 
anxious to render my biographical notice 
of him as complete as possible, as he held 
the living of SS. Anne and Agnes for a 
longer period than any of his predecessors 
or successors on record. 
McMorray. 


Tae Farmers or AYLESBURY.—Will one 
of your readers tell me the precise quotation 
about “the farmers of Aylesbury and the 
Straits of Malacca” embodied in a verse 
composed either by Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke), 
on an occasion when Mr. Disraeli addressed 
the farmers of Aylesbury, criticizing some 
actions of Mr. Gladstone’s Government ? 
I should like the exact quotation, and also 
the precise date. I do not believe that the 
incident has been embodied in any political 
volume, but it will be in the memory of 
all your older readers. CLEMENT SHORTER. 


UNE Sévien&.”—What is a Sévigné ” ? 
The Duchesse de Dino, ‘ Chronique,’ ii. 356, 
writes of “le cadeau laissé par le testament 
de feu l’Impératrice Marie a la femme a 
venir de son petit-fils, une Sévigné de trois 
piéces, chacune si énorme que c’est comme 
une cuirasse.” I cannot find the word in 
Littré nor Chambaud. T. FR. 


ABDUL THE DamMNED.—Who was the 
originator of this appellation? Did Glad- 
stone use it in debate in the House of 
Commons or in public speech ? 


“SEVEN AND NINE.” — This phrase, I 
believe, has not yet been noticed. What is 
the origin of it? In 1771 R. Cumberland, 
in ‘The West Indian,’ Act I. se. ii., said: 
“* See what a bill of fare I ’ve been forced to 
draw out ; seven and nine, I assure you, and 
only a family dinner.” 

I have met with the expression “a seven 
by nine politician” in the United States, 
z.e., &@ politician who cuts some figure. In 
old times window-panes were made of this 
size in inches, and this may be the case 
now ; but that is probably only a coincidence. 

Ricnarp H. THorNTOoN. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


RicHARD MEREDITH, DEAN OF WELLS.— 
The ‘D.N.B.,’ xxxvii. 271, says he was 


admitted a scholar of Winchester School in 
1573, and of New College, Oxford, in 1576. 
The ‘Index and Epitome’ says that Mere- 


dith was educated at Westminster School 
and New College, Oxford. Is the latter 
statement a blunder or a correction ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Mason JoHN Montresor.—I should be 
lad to obtain the exact date of his death. 
n the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxviii. 328 he is stated to 

have died ‘‘ about 1788.” G. F. R. B. 


CuarteEs I.’s Tr1at.—In Southey’s ‘ Com- 
monplace Book,’ vol. i. p. 118, there is a 
en from ‘Arbitrary Government 

isplayed to the Life,’ p. 36, in which it is 
stated that before the trial of King Charles I. 
papers were scattered about which called 
attention to the injustice and illegality of 
the contemplated act. Have any of these 
documents come down to our time? If so, 
where are they tobe seen? N. M. & A. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES CLuB.—On 28 April, 
1894, Mr. Charles Farr of Broadchalk made 
a suggestion in The Salisbury Journal for 
the foundation of a Richard Jefferies Club. 
Can any of your Wiltshire readers say if 
such a club has been founded, and put any 
details on record in ‘N. & Q.’ ? 

. Cann Hueues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


CHATEAUBRIAND ON SHAKESPEARE.—This 
famous French author states in his ‘ Vie de 
Rancé’ that Normandy gave Shakespeare 
to England, as she did Corneille to France. 
Upon what was the extraordinary assertion 
based ? J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


MuRDERED WAITER CHARGED IN THE BILL. 
—Where can I find the story of the man 
who killed a waiter, and told the landlord 
of the inn to charge it in the bill ? 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


‘Ir I Onty Knew.’—Many years ago, at 
the time of the Corney Grain entertainments 
at St. James’s Hall, I heard a recitation, 
the refrain or the title of which was ‘If I 
Only Knew.’ Could you inform me where 
I can get this, and what is the correct title ? 

8. GoLDREICH. 


Sm TxHomsas BROWNE: ANNE Towns- 
HEND.—In St. Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich, 
is a M.I. to ‘‘ Thomas Townshend, 
and Anne his wife.” ‘Townshend in his will, 
proved, 1705, desires to be buried “in the 
same vault near the altar where my ever 
most dear wife is interred, next Sir Thomas 
Browne, her uncle.’ Who was Anne 
Townshend ? and how was Sir Thomas 
Browne her uncle ? Siema TAv. 
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Comte DE Moranerts. — Is there an | 
account in any of the published causes 
élébres of France of the case of this noble- | 
nan, who was accused of extorting money 
wmder false pretences in March, 1772? 
“here are many references to the affair in 
vols. vi. and vii. of the ‘Mémoires secrets de 
Bachaumont,’ and an account of the pro- 
ceedings in the Archives Nationales in Paris. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘Tents’? IN ENUMERATION.—So many 
“tents? is a common method of enumera- 
ton in the East. Is the number of persons 
te a tent, in this connexion, a constant 
quantity ? If so, what is the number ? 
Ij not, about how many units would be 


uaderstood by, say, fifty tents ? 
V. H. 


Replies. 


FIRST SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
SOMMONS : PETER DE MONTFORT. 
(10 S. x. 388, 518.) 

THE confusion as to the various members 
of the Montfort family is very common ; 
but in collecting material, for a history 
(which I hope by and by to publish) of all 
whe have borne the name, I have been able 
to dear up certain points. All the Earl of 
Leicester’s sons died without legitimate 
heirs male. Peter was his cousin in the 
fourth degree, as the following scheme of 
descents will show. The exact relation of 
the two houses paternally I have not yet 
ascertained. 

1. Adilen, daughter of Robert de Beau- 
mont (who fought at Senlac ; received large 
grants in Warwickshire; succeeded his 
uncle Hugh; Count of Meulan, soon after 
1079; died 5 June, 1118) by his wife 
(married 1096-7) Elizabeth (or Isabel), dau. 
of Hugh the Great of Vermandois (or Crépy), 
and niece of Philip of France, married Hugh 
de Montford in Normandy (himself the son 
of Gilbert of Ghent by the granddaughter 
and heiress of Hugh de Montfort “with a 
beard,”’ Constable at Senlac, who received 
many lordships in Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, and was killed in a duel with Wal- 
chelin de Ferrers). This Adilen revolted 
25 Henry I., and was put down by William 
de Tankerville. Her husband Hugh de 
Montford was taken prisoner in a war with 
Waleran, Count of Meulan, his brother-in- 
law, and was kept in confinement for 15 


years. 


2. Thurstan de Montford, their son, Lord 
of Beaudesert and Henley, co. Warwick 
(who appears in 1153 and 1166 as a great 


| landholder under the Earls of Warwick and 


Chester, and others), died before 1190, 
leaving by his wife Juliana, dau. of Geoffrey 
Murdac, 

3. Henry de Montford of Beaudesert and 
Henry, who, living 1191, left a son by his 
wife Rose, 

4. Thurstan de Montford, who died in 
1216, leaving as heir 

5. Peter de Montford, who, apart from 
matters previously noted, appears in 1250 
as sui for entering his manor of 
Clopton, and in 1261 has a free tenement 
in Notehurst, in Whitley near Henley, and 
Edston, co. Warwick. He fell at Evesham, 
leaving by Alice, dau. of Henry, Lord 
Audley of Heylife, co. Stafford, as heir 

6. Peter de Montfort of Beaudesert, the 
sheriff of 56 Henry III., and the ninth and 
last baron by tenure, who died 15 Ed. L., 
leaving by his wife Matilda, dau. of (John?) 
Lord dela Ware (De Banco, Mich., 15 Ed.IIT.) 
as heir 

7. John de Montford of Beaudesert, Kt., 
first baron by writ 22 Ed. I. (mentioned De 
Banco Roll Easter and Michaelmas 21 Ed. I), 
whose arms are given by Gwillim as Azure, 
3 bends or. He died 1296, leaving by Alice, 
dau. and heiress of William de Blanch, 
@ son, 

8. John de Montford, second baron, born 
1291; named in an assize Michaelmas 
29 Ed. I. at Warwick in connexion with free 
tenements in Henley, Forwode, Wytelye, 
Holnhall, and Wawenwootton; slain in 
battle against the Scots at Strivelin in 1314 ; 
succeeded by his brother 

9. Peter de Montford, third baron, whose 
arms were Bendy of 10 pieces, o. and b., and 
who was a priest in his brother’s lifetime, 
but ponent authority to lay aside his 
orders. In 1336 he was in the roll for 
Scotland, in 1338 in the Almain Roll, in 
retinue of Wm. de Montague, Earl of Salis- 
bury ; in 1346 was “‘ debilitated in Warwick ” 
as appears in 1347; died in 1367; his will 
proved at Lambeth, 1369. His only legiti- 
mate son d.s.p., but his son by Lora, dau. of 
Richard Astley of Allenhall, founded a 
family which grew continuously till Sir 
Simon Montfort was attainted in 1494 for 
aiding Perkin Warbeck. 

It will be noticed that the “ forfeiture ” 
of lands in 9 Ed. II. is simply the falling-in 
of the barony to the Crown, while the 
question of Peter’s priesthood is deter- 
mined. 
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Turning now to the Earl of Leicester, we 
find that Adilen’s nephew Robert, Earl of 
Leicester, was the father of Amicia, who was 
his eventual coheiress. She married Simon 
of Montfort TAmaury and of Evreux, and 
their grandson was the Earl of Leicester. 

P. 


Rear-ADMIRAL KEELER (10 S. xi. 349).— 
There is a memoir of this officer in Charnock’s 
‘ Biographia Navalis,’ vi. 433, down to the 
time of his superannuation, the date of 
which is incorrectly given as 1787. The true 
date was 21 Sept., 1790. His wife Mary 
died at Faversham on 24 Sept., 1799. After 
that the place was probably distasteful to 
him. He himself died at Walmer on 4 Nov., 
1810 (Gent. Mag., 1810, ii. 500). 

J. K. Lavenuton. 


Admiral Robert Keeler was born at Sand- 
wich in 1734, entered the Navy at an early 
age, and obtained his first ~ commission 
26 Aug., 1756. 

Judith, daughter of the Admiral, married 
the Rev. Thomas Tims, curate of Walmer 
twenty-three years, who died in 1811. Mrs. 
Tims died in 1846, aged 81. See ‘ Records 
of Walmer,’ by the Rev. Chas. Elvin. 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


Roman LEGIONS: THEIR Bapces (10 S. 
xi. 290).—Leeio asks for the badges of the 
sixth and ninth Legions, or of the cohorts 
of those legions. Of the two which bore 
the number six, that meant is presumably 
VI. victrix, stationed for very many years at 
York. W. Pfitzner in his ‘ Geschichte der 
rémischen Kaiserlegionen von Augustus bis 
Hadrianus ’ (1881) mentions (p. 2) insignia 
which certain legions seem to have had, 
such as the boar of the Twentieth, the 
elephant of the Fifth (alauda), and the bull 
conjectured by Bruce to have been the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Eighth, but cites 
none for VI. (victriz) or IX. The chief 
authority for Roman military standards, 
&c., is Alfred von Domaszewski’s ‘ Die 
Fahnen im rémischen Heere’ (1885). There 
is a convenient account by Prof. Purser 
under Signa militaria in the third edition 
(1891) of Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities.’ In the earlier period of the 
Empire it would seem that a cohort of a 
legion had no special standard. The legion 
had its eagle, and each maniple (=two 
centuries) its signum. A plate bearing the 
name of the legion, cohort, and maniple to 
which a signum belonged appears to have 
been placed on a transverse towards the 


top of the pole (‘ Dict. of Ant.,’ vol. ii. p. 673, 
col. b). bn p- 89 of Prof. Anderson's 
English edition of Schreiber’s ‘Atlas of 
Classical Antiquities’ is a description of the 
centre-plate of a scutum (figured on_ the 
opposite page) now in the Museum at York. 
his bears the inscription LEG. VII. Ava. 
and (on the rim) the name of the soldier 
and that of the century to which he belonged. 
Domaszewski’s work contains a _ large 
number of illustrations and there are several! 
in the ‘Dict. of Antiquities’ and ir 
Schreiber’s ‘ Atlas.’ The treatment of signe 
in the latest edition of Ramsay’s ‘Manual 
of Roman Antiquities’ is unsatisfactory. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


PotHitt Famity: CROMWELL DESCENT 
(10 S. xi. 149, 314)—Mr. 
interesting reply contains a slight errer 
where he refers to the representatives of tke 
family now living. 

Elizabeth Mary Polhill, younger daughter 
and coheiress of Charles Polhill, married 
Robert Brownell Drabble (not Dobble) of 
Bishop’s Cottage, Sundridge, Kent, and there 
are four children of the marriage—one son 
and three daughters. I believe the sane 
mistake occurs in Waylen’s ‘House of 
Cromwell,’ but I have not a copy at hend 
to refer to. 

In 1903 Robert Brownell Drabble and 
Elizabeth Mary his wife took, by royal 
licence the surname of Polhill in addision 
to and before that of Drabble, and by the 
same licence he now bears the arms of 
Polhill quarterly with his own family erms. 

T. Watrer Hact. 

Sheffield. 


““WatcHet ”’ (10 8. xi. 367).—The absurd 
confusion of Chaucer’s wachet with the town 
of Watchet will always be revived from time 
to time. Even Tyrwhitt fell into this 
error ; and it occurs, alas! in chap. xiii. of 
‘Lorna Doone’! It is not very creditable 
to English scholarship that such puerilities 
should receive such continual respect. 

I find a note on the subject in a not very 
well-known book, which is sufficiently to 
the point to be worth quoting :— 

“* Wachet, a shade of blue. Tyrwhitt. wrongly 
connects it with the town of Watchet, in Somerset- 
shire. But itis French. Littré, s.v. vaciet, gives: 
‘Couleur dhyacinthe ou vaciet,’ colour of the 
hyacinth or bilberry (Lat. wacciniwm). Roquefort 
defines vaciet as ashrub which bears a dark fruit fit 
for dying violet ; it is applied, he says, both to the 
fruit and the dye; and he calls it Vaccinium 
hysginum. Phillips says watchet is ‘a kind of blew 
colour.’ Todd’s Johnson cites from Milton's 


‘History of Muscovia,’ c. 5, ‘watchet or sky- 
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coloured cloth’; and the line ‘Who stares, in 
Germany, at watchet eyes,’ tr. of Juvenal, Sat. xiii., 
wrongly attributed to Dryden. See examples in 
Nares from Browne, Lyly, Drayton, and Taylor; 
and, in Richardson, from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Hakluyt, Spenser, and Ben Jonson. Cotgrave 
explains pers as ‘ watchet, blunket, skie-coloured’ ; 
and couleur perse as ‘Skie-colour, azure-colour, a 
blunket, or light blue.’ See Blunket in the ‘New 
E. Dict.,’ and my article in Philol. Soc. Trans. 
Nov. 6, 1885, p. 329. Webster has ‘ watchet stockings,’ 
‘The Malcontent,’ A. III. sc. i. Lydgate has 
‘watchet blewe’; see Warton, ‘ Hist. Eng. Poetry’ 
\1840), ii. 280.”—Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ Oxford, 1894, 
vol. v. p. 101. 

The above is probably not a complete 
explanation; we should expect vaciet to 
have produced a form vachet. Very likely 
some further fact lies behind. Godefroy’s 
‘Old French Dictionary’ gives an O.F. 
wachet, a kind of stuff; unluckily, the date 
is no older than 1420. But he also gives an 
O.F. wache, wasce, a sort of stuff, which I 
understand him to say goes back to 1262, 
and is evidently of Germanic origin. This 
suggests that there was an early form wache, 
the name of a stuff, with a diminutive form 
wachet ; and that this was associated with 
the O.F. vaciet, with reference to the colour 
which the material often possessed. Just 
as in the case of blunket, we really have not 
enough evidence to explain the exact 
sources of the names of these materials. 
If ever the explanation comes, it will be 
due not to wild guessing, but to prolonged 
research. The former method is the easier, 
and is therefore usually adopted. 

Who was the “ philologist > who suggested 
a derivation from woad ? It is, perhaps, as 
well to note that the Low Latin vadidre 
meant, not ‘‘to dye with woad,” but to 

ive a pledge or engage; and the English 
orm of vadium is not watch, but gage. 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 


MasBURENSIS: ITs Ipentriry (10 S. xi. 
228).—F. A. Ebert, who includes a detailed 
description of the various early editions of 
Tertullian’s writings in his ‘ Bibliographical 
Lexikon’ (Leipzig, 1821), beginning with 
the ed. princeps of 1521, based upon two 
defective MSS., quotes also the subsequent 
and more accurate edition of 1550, brought 
to light by Sigism. G. Selenius, and adds 
in a note that its text was especially emended 
by means of a “British MS.” The prove- 
nance of this MS. from a ‘‘ Coenobium 
Masburense ” appears to be an abbreviation, 
if not an error or misprint, as rightly sug- 
gested by Pror. J. Eacrtine, for the 
reputed ‘“‘ Monasterium Malmesburense.” 
Perhaps Ackermann’s account of the posses- 


sions of the Abbey of Malmesbury in the 
days of the Anglo-Saxon kings (1857), 
quoted in Ul. Chevalier’s ‘ Répertoire des 
Sources historiques du Moyen > (1899), 
may afford a further clue. H. Kress. 


May I hazard a guess that as there was a 
College of Jesus at Rotherham, in South 
Yorkshire, and as Masbrough is part of 
Rotherham, the place inquired about may 
be Masbrough ? There is a “‘ College Road ” 
in Masborough, as well as a “‘ College Street,” 
at the present time. 

MatrHew H. PEAcock. 

Wakefield Grammar School. 


‘** Masburensis” sounds to me as though 
it might be a Latinized form of Masborough, 
a transpontine suburb of Rotherham. 

Sr. 


HARE FORECASTING Fire (10 8. xi. 310).— 
In Northamptonshire there is a belief that 
if a hare, on being c , Tuns through a 
village, it brings bad luck and misfortune 
into the place. Some say a fire is likely to 
occur in co uence. The following rime 
emanates from Peterborough :— 

If in the Minster Closea hare 
Should for herself have made a lair, 
sure before a week is down 
A fire will rage within the town. 
The same superstition also  thlgg ~ at Ely. 

The following is taken from The North- 
ampton Herald of 11 Oct., 1884 :— 

“It is a common saying among the country 
people that a hare seen in a village street is an 
omen of fire. A singular instance of this super- 
stition occurred at Rushden on the day of the fire 
reported in Wednesday’s Northampton Daily 
Chronicle. A hare was seen to run along one of 
the streets a few hours previous to the fire, and 
some who saw it expressed the hope that should 
the omen prove true, the fire would not occur at a 
factory or any other public works. Puss was shot 
at by a certain sporting gentleman, with no other 
effect than that of acceierating her movements. 
The fire happening so soon afterwards, in the eyes 
of some persons is of course regarded as an 
evidence of the truth of the saying.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Drap ANIMALS EXPOSED ON TREES AND 
Watts (10 S. x. 149, 457).—It was a New 
Year’s Day usage with the ancient Chinese 
to gibbet a cock’s head on the eastern gate 
of a house in order to avert evil spirits, for 
which purpose white cocks were in par- 
ticular demand (Li Shi-Chin, ‘ Pan-tsau- 
kang-muh,’ 1578, art. ‘Ki’). Also they 
customarily hanged do on gates, to 
defend their dwellings from miasmal in- 
fluences, as they said, on every recurrence 
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of the annual festival called Fuh (lit. Sup- 
pression, occurring some days after the 
summer solstice), a practice said to have 
arisen in the year 676 3B.c. (Sze-Ma Tsien, 
* Shi-ki,’ written c. 99 B.c., tom. v.). 
Apropos of these, I may mention that the 
Arabians of yore were in the habit of hanging 
the corpse of any lion that had been guilty 
of homicide, as an example to its fellows 
(A. Lacassagne, ‘ De la Criminalité chez les 
Animaux,’ Revue Scientifique, 14 Janvier, 
1882, 35). Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Pimuico: Evyesricut (10 8. x. 401, 457, 
514; xi. 75, 133, 194, 310).—While readily 
and cordially acknowledging the learning 
and research displayed in Mr. MatrHEews’s 
last communication, I venture to think that 
investigators may still consider it worth 
their while to ‘‘ waste time over America ” 
before they are satisfied that no possible 
help can come from that quarter. Mr. 
MATTHEWS has set at rest several doubtful 
questions, and has corrected the inaccu- 
racies of former writers. This ‘ straighten- 
ing-out ” will be of considerable advantage 
to the topographer of the future ;_ but while 
we have pierced through the mirage to a 
certain extent, we have not yet reached its 
source. 

Mr. Martruews’s point is that while 
nothing is heard of the American Pimlico, 
as the name of a bird, till the year 1614, the 
English Pimlico, as the name of a place, 
occurs in 1609, and possibly, as the name 
of a man, in 1598. The margin of years is 
not great, being in the longest case sixteen 
years, and in the shortest, only five; but 
in the absence of other evidence it is perhaps 
sufficient to justify Mr. Matraews in 
assuming that the English name had the 

riority in date, and could not, therefore, 

ve been borrowed from America. It is 
odd that such an uncommon name should 
have seme in literature on both sides of 
the Atlantic within the restricted period of 
a dozen years or so, but one cannot found 
an argument on a coincidence. 
. If we look to the evidence on record, we 
find the Rev. Lewis Hughes writing on 
21 Dec., 1614, that about the middle of 
October “birds which we call cahouze and 
Pimlicoes come in.” The expression ‘“ we 


call” seems to indicate that the birds were 
familiarly known to seamen by those names. 
The narrative does not assert that the 
names originated in 1614. 

With regard to the “ Ale-banters ” story, 
I agree with the explanation suggested by 


Mr. MatrHews. The “description of the 
bird” is shown by Mr. MarruHews to have 
been written in 1619, but the date at which 
the “‘ Ale-banters of London” were “sent 
over’? does not appear. If they were 
responsible for the name of the bird, it must 
have been previous to December, 1614. Not 
having the ‘ N.E.D.’ at my elbow, I do not 
feel sure what “ale-banters” or “ale- 
hanters’’ were; but I imagine they were 
persons whom the Prohibitionist would 
regard in sorrow, if not in anger. They 
were, as the historian hints, on intimate 
terms with the Hoxton Pimlico, and in the 
cry of the bird they may have recognized 
a familiar sound. But I still doubt if these 
Trinculos on reaching the “still-vexed 
Bermoothes” could have had _ sufficient 
philological influence to enable the name 
to gain currency so far away as the Bahamas. 

The weight of evidence is in favour of the 
bird having been called after its ery, but 
there is no improbability in the supposition 
that more than one body of mariners may 
have caught at the same idea. Even Ben 
Pimlico, if such a person existed, may have 
derived his name from possessing a raucous 
voice which resembled that of the bird. To 
sum up, while the first recorded mention 
of the bird up to the present time occurs in 
1614, there is nothing to show that it was 
not known to the old seadogs of the Spanish 
Main several years before that date. 

There is, I admit, no evidence to show 
that a Pimlico island existed in the six- 
teenth century, but Mr. Marruews himself 
points out that in the New World local 
names change more frequently than in the 
Old, and some island which is now known 
under another appellation may once have 
borne that title. Other beer-gardens in 
London were known under American or 
insular designations, as I pointed out in 
my first article; and the quotation which 
I gave from ‘ Pimlyco, or Runne Red Cap,’ 
showed that the Hoxton gardens had only 
recently been started in 1609, when the 
practice of giving such names was greatly 
in vogue. 

The fact that there exists, or has existed, 
a place in Cornwall called Pimligo—a form 
which Mr. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT (ante, 
p- 76) showed was also used in connexion 
with the Hoxton gardens—may suggest the 
idea that the name may owe its origin to 
the ‘Celtic fringe.’ Just as my own 
ancestors derived their name from a hamlet 
near Luxulyan, so Ben Pimlico’s forebears 
may have hailed from the neighbourhood of 
Bodmin. The popularity of the gardens 
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may have led to the extension of the name 
to other parts of England. 

Mr. MATTHEWs’s investigations have ad- 
vanced our a of this puzzling 
subject so far that I feel much pleasure at 
having introduced it. I trust that further 
inquiries may be made, and reiterate my 
hope that the earliest maps and charts of 
the Caribbean Seas may be consulted. 

W. F. PripEavux. 

Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


Kelly’s ‘P.O. Directory for Hertford- 
shire’ shows that ‘‘ Sidney Solesbury, beer 
retailer,” resides at ‘‘ Pimlico, Abbots 
Langley.” A. FYNMORE. 

Berkhamstead. 


Turspay Nicut’s Crus: Mrs. CorNELYS 
(10 S. xi. 147, 251, 330).—There are several 
references to the Tuesday Night’s Club in 
the Castle Howard MSS.; see Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Fifteenth Rep., Appx., part vi., 
pp. 266, 451, 555, 580. 

George Selwyn writes to Lord Carlisle, 
5 Feb., 1774: “The Tuesday Night’s Club 
dine to-day [at] the corner of Half Moon 
Street, but I will not venture myself amo 
them.” Again, on 30 Jan., 1780, he writes 
to the same correspondent: ‘The rump of 
the Tuesday N[ight’s] Club meet at the 
Duke of Buccleugh’s....” 

On 29 Dec., 1781, James Hare informs 
Lord Carlisle that 
“* there are two Clubs lately formed, both con- 
sisting of young men, and chiefly of different 
parties in politics. Gortree’s is a small society 
of young men in Opposition, and they are very 
nice in their admissions; as they discourage 
—— as much as possible, their club will not 
o any harm to Brookes’s, and probably not 
subsist a great while; it seems to be formed on 
me of the celebrated Tuesday Night [sic] 

ub. 

Lastly, on 19 ? Feb., 1782, George Selwyn 
tells Lord Carlisle that ‘‘ Weltie’s Club is 
going to give a masquerade like that given 

y the Tuesday Night’s Club.” 

We are given a hint as to the composition 
of the club in the * Letters of Lord Malmes- 
bury,’ i. 194, where Mr. Harris tells his son 
on 20 Feb., 1770, that “fifteen or sixteen 
young men of fashion and fortune give a 
masquerade on Monday next [i.e., 26 Feb.] 
at Cornely’s, to 800 people.” 

This particular masquerade, with the 


exception of that given by the King, 


to it. There is a description in The Town 
and Country Magazine, i. 118, and a picture 
of it on p. 137. 
A search amongst the familiar “letters 
and “journals” of the period would no 
doubt discover many allusions to the Tuesday 
Night’s Club. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Another account of this masquerade will 
be found in The Town and Country Magazine, 
for March, 1770. Several additional charac- 
ters are named, including, Garrick as “a 
celebrated Doctor. at the Maccaroni,” Mrs. 
Garrick as an Italian shepherdess, the Earl 
of Upper Ossory as a cardinal, the Hon. 
Mr. Butler as Don Felix, and the Earl of 
M—t as the Pope. 

Another masquerade was held on Monday, 
14th May, and is described in the azine 
for that month, with the following P.S.:— 

“It is currently reported that Mrs. Cornelys was 
some hundred pounds out of pocket by this mas- 
querade, owing chiefly to the ladies being admitted 
so cheap |two for 24 guineas] and their swallowing 
with their mouths and pockets such uncommon 

u r searchers wi : 
pcp ag prevent scandal, as no lady will be 


M8 | allowed to carry more than one bonne-bouche for 


the hon-bons upon these occasions.” 
R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 
Bow Library, E. 


Fretp MEmorRIALS TO SporTSMEN (10 Ss. 
x. 509; xi. 116, 196, 297).—In addition to 
those named, there on 
the Striding Edge, Helvellyn, to a huntsman 
who narrow ledge while follow- 
ing the foxhounds. I cannot from memory 
recall the name, but I feel sure there is one. 
I am not thinking of Charles Gough, whose 


death in the same 
talized by both Wordsworth and Scott. 
A. H. ARKIE. 


Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


“ MARYLEBONE ” (10 S. xi. 201, 270, 291, 
356).—Mr. HarBen has apparently estab- 
lished the fact (ante, p. 291) that the true 
form of this place-name was originally 
“‘ Mariboune,” and not “ Maryborne,” the r 
being intrusive, as was also the connecting 
le later. Having regard to the fact that 
Bishop Braybroke’s licence for the removal 
of the church dates from the year 1400, it 
seems to me highly probable that the said 
church was in some way connected wit 


of Denmark at the Opera House on/ the first wife of Henry IV., Mary Bohun, 


10 Oct., 1768, was the most celebrated| the mother of Henry of 


Agincourt, she 


of any during the last forty years of having died about that date. In the absence 
the eighteenth century, and most of the of any present data, however, I shall be 
memoirs of the time contain some reference | prepared to hear that weighty authorities like 
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Pror. and the ‘N.E.D.’ will | 


this suggestion with incredulity. Still, the 
deductive method should not in these 
matters be altogether discouraged, for 
though mere guessing is to be deplored, the 
successful “‘ guess”? may in certain cases 
come very near to the quality of divination. 
Anyhow, as the first mention of the name 
occurs in 1461, there may be ample scope 
for further inquiry in the field of public 
records and similar sources. The elimina- 
tion of the objectionable “St. Mary at the 
Bourne” is, I think, matter for general 


satisfaction. N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


At the last reference “‘ Marybone ” is given 
as the accepted pronunciation of Marylebone. 
The phonetic spelling should, I think, be 
‘*Marrybon ” or Marrybun.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“Marybone” has the authority of Mr. 
Austin Dobson in his ‘Ballad of Beau 
Brocade’ :— 

And people of rank to correct their tone 
Went out of town to Marybone; 
but I think Cockney tongues now virtually 
always call Marylebone, not ‘‘ Marybone,” 
but “‘ Marrabun.”’ Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Hood wrote in his ‘ Mary’s Ghost ’ :— 
But from her grave in Mary-bone 
They've come and bon’d your Mary. 


Durham. 


J. Bew, BooKseLter (10 8. xi. 188, 256). 
—I have the following pamphlets published 
by J. Bew at 28, Paternoster Row :— 

1. Philosophic Venus, an Ethic Epistl - 
dressed to a young Nobleman. 1775. cal as 

This tract is supposed to have been 
written by Col. Fitzpatrick, brother of Lord 
Upper Ossory. 

2. The case of Margaret Caroline Rudd. 1775. 

One of the numerous pamphlets on the 
Perreau case. 

8. She is and she is not: a fragment of th 
True History of Miss Caroline de Grosberg. 1776, 
Another of the Perreau pamphlets. 

4. A Letter to a celebrated 
his late Nuptials. 17 77. 
Addressed to Charles, 2nd Viscount Maynard, 
on his marriage to"Nancy Parsons. 

3 Sketches for Tabernacle Frames. A poem. 


‘ 
A satire on John Wesley. 

All these pamphlets are more or less 

scurrilous, and are typical of a great portion 


of Bew’s publications. His impartiality, 
however, is beyond dispute ; and, as in ma 
ready to 
and against any 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


great Perreau case, he was 
publish a tract both for 
particular person. 


M. A. M. M. quotes an anonymous and 
scurrilous attack upon Wesley published 
in 1779 as ‘ Fantastical Conversion; or,. 
Methodism Displayed.’ The ‘ Anti-Methodist 
Bibliography’ of the late Rev. R. Green 
catalogues what is evidently the same work 
as ‘Fanatical Conversion: or Methodis 
Displayed.’ Which is correct ? F. 


ALEXANDER PENNECUIK AND THE LOUVRE 
(10 S. x. 189).—The two-line Latin epigram 
on the Louvre beginning “Non orbis 
gentem,” &c., is given on p. 194 of the 
younger Alexander Pennecuik’s ‘Streams 
from Helicon; or, Poems on Various 
Subjects. In Three Parts,’ 1720. It is 
headed ‘On the Louvre, the Palace Royal 
of Lewis XIV.,’ and said to be “ By his. 
Grace the late Duke of Gordon.” 

Mr. G. A. Aitken’s account of this book 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ is not quite clear in one 
point. After mentioning that the book 
appeared at Edinburgh, he adds: “Some 
copies are marked as second edition, and 
others bear a London imprint.” The copy 
which I have examined is distinguished by 
both these marks of difference. The epigram 
as there printed contains the absurd errors. 
of nec for non before Urbem, and nulla for 
awla at the end of the first line, both faith- 
fully copied in the source from which Mr. 
J. M. Buttocu has quoted. The Bodleian 
must be added to the libraries mentioned by 
Mr. Aitken as confounding in their cata- 
logues the two Pennecuiks. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


>? 


* CoMETHER ” (10S. x. 469; xi. 33, 98).— 
This is a word in constant use amongst 
farming hands when in charge of a pair 
of horses, tandem-driven. A horse soon 
learns to obey the ‘“‘comether” which 
generally takes this form: “ Gee-way 
comether wo-a!” If the horse does not 


-| readily respond the man or lad raps out, 


*“Comether wo waya!” And as the horse 
comes to attention: ‘‘ Steady ! wo, waya!” 
It all depends upon the expression put into 
the words ‘“ comether,’ “wo,” “ way,’ 
gee-way,” “waya,” and so forth, how the 
horse understands and obeys. ‘Gee, hawve, 
comether way,” makes the horse turn to 
the left or the right, according to the pull 
on the ropes or reins. ‘‘Hawve! hawve!” 


means gently turning, if there is anything 


Sey 


REPS NSN ee 


view 
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to judge by in the way the animal obeys. It 

pe of farm-horses I write. A well-trained 
oughing team require very few words 

RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


In Lincolnshire and some other counties 
the farm labourer walks on the left side of 
the shaft-horse when drivi @ cart or 
waggon. “Comether” is the call-word 
used to induce the horse to walk by his side. 

Com. Linc. 


When a boy at Pembroke, South Wales, 
I often heard carters use the word 
“‘comether”’ or rather compound word ; 
but it always sounded like ‘‘ Come hither,” 
of which it is no doubt a contraction, 
and was generally followed by “woo”: 
Comither woo ”’; sometimes Come here, 
hoss”’; and sometimes “Gee woo comither,” 
or ‘‘Comither gee woo,” according to cir- 
cumstances. J. Brown. 

88, St. Leonard’s Road, Hove. 


As in the North-East of Scotland, so in 
the West of Ireland “comether” is com- 
monly used by the peasantry as a verb. 
Thus a mother wanting her child to go to 
her, calls out imperatively : ‘‘Comether at 
wanst.” 

There is little doubt that the word in 
question is a corruption of “come hither.” 

Henry SMYTH. 

Stanmore Road, Edgbaston. 


‘“SHIBBOLETH” (10 S. x. 408; xi. 36, 

233).—The Kansas story, at the page last 
cited, is amusing, but (says the man among 
those now living best qualified to judge, but 
whom I have no permission to name) 
‘is a mere fabrication. Neither the Missourians 
nor the Kansas farmers had cows or bears to use 
for shibboleths ; and I never heard of a bear in 
Kansas. No doubt the two parties tested each 
other by the pronunciations, but most of the Free 
State settlers went from west of Lake Erie to 
Kansas.” 

Britons habitually get such distorted 
ideas of things American that the story 
should not pass unchallenged. Abundant 
and authentic information as to early Kansas 
and the Free State agitation will appear in 
F. B. Sanborn’s ‘ Recollections of Seventy 
Years,’ to be published here this month. 

RocKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Stick TO your (10 S. xi. 307).— 
‘There is a game for boys and girls called 
‘“‘tut-ball,” A row of boys and girls stand 
along a wall, and one in front holds a ball. 
This is “chucked” to the first one in the 


row, who hits it away with the palm of the 
hand, and then sets off at a run for the first 
of a@ number of “tuts” or points which 
have been selected within a short distance 
of the by ie wall. If the one who has 
chucked the ball can recover it, and hit the 
runner with it before he gets to the first 
“tut,” the runner takes the place of the 
chucker, who goes to the end of the row by 
the wall. No player must leave his “tut ” 
until the next one takes the run, and once 
away from a “tut” he must not return, 
but go on to the next. There are several 
niceties in the game, one of which is “ baw- 
kin,” that is, pretending to chuck the ball, 
when a player may be tempted to start. 
Another is that no player may start to run 
until the ball has been knocked away. 
“Chuck” is the proper word, as the ball 
must not be thrown to the one who heads 
the row by the wall-side. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
“Tut-ball” resembles in man respec 

u ” as played by boys in 


In South Northamptonshire “tut” is 
a display of temper. When a person takes 
offence, he is said to “ take tut.”” Such an 
expression as ‘‘ Now then, don’t take tut,” 
may still be often heard in the villages. 
Both Baker and Sternberg catalogue the 
word, and also “ tutty ” =short-tempered. 

JouHN T. Pace. 


Marie ANTOINETTE’Ss DEATH Mask (10 S. 
xi. 327).—Francis Hervé says that the Queen 
of France on the 16th of October, 1793, was 
conveyed from prison to the scaffold. 
‘*Madame Tussaud, having heard that the 
Queen’s hair had turned grey, and that she 
was so emaciated and altered as scarcely to 
be recognizable,” and desiring to know if 
‘so great a change could have taken place 
so @ period, to a friend’s 

ouse for the purpose of seeing” her pass 
by. ‘‘As soon, however, as the dreadful 
cavalcade came in sight, Madame Tussaud 
fainted, and saw no more.”’ These extracts 
are from my copy of ‘Madame Tussaud’s 
Memoirs and Reminiscences of France,’ 
edited by Francis Hervé, 1838, pp. 361-2. 

This does not seem to authenticate the 
mask in the Marylebone Road exhibition, 
and no mention is made, in the 506 pages of 
the book of Madame having taken such a 
remarkable cast, though other casts are 
mentioned as having been taken by this 
clever lady. The fact of her famting and 
seeing “no more ”’ is against the accuracy of 
the Tussaud exhibition catalogue. 
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The bodies of the decapitated were taken 
away and buried indiscriminately in huge 
excavations in the cemeteries; and it is 
difficult to see how any one could possibly 
find an opportunity, between the decapita- 
tion and the burial, for taking a cast of the 
features. This would be specially difficult 
for a woman, and still more for one who 
had been connected with the royal family, 
and was therefore liable to suspicion. The 
description of the mask also does not agree 
with the contemporary account of the Queen 
being ‘“‘so emaciated,’ which would be 
natural, if not certain, in the ee 

D. J. 


Surps’ Pertopicats (10 S. xi. 328, 376).— 
I have seen a number of these productions 
in Colonial public libraries, and there are a 
few in the British Museum. In these days 
of rapid voyages it is hardly worth while 
starting a maritime periodical, _but in the 
fifties and sixties, when it took three months 
and sometimes longer to get from England 
to Australia, the weekly manuscript journal 
helped materially to lessen the tedium and 
diversify the monotony of the voyage. On 
arrival at Sydney or Melbourne, the whole 
journal was occasionally printed in book 
form, each passenger subscribing for a copy 
as souvenir. J. F. Hoan. 


Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


Perron ” (10 8. xi. 328).—The right 
TO ITPEIION (7d zpérov), makes 
it more intelligible. This inn-sign has been 
thrice mentioned already: at 1 S. ix. 324; 
48. vi. 409; 58. ii. 17. W. C. B. 


SpanisH Stories Irish (10 S. xi. 368). 
—The Spanish originals of the three stories 
referred to by Dr. AsBott will be found in 
a volume by Juan Pérez de Montalban, 
which appeared in 1633. The title of the 
work, as I find it in my copy of the Madrid 
edition of 1681, is: “* Para Todos: Exem- 
plos Morales, Humanos y Divinos. en que se 
tratan diversas Ciencias, Materias, y Facul- 
tades, repartidos en los siete Dias de la 
Semana.” 

In addition to the manuscript H. 1. 10 
in Trinity College, Dublin (which is, presum- 
ably, the MS. to which Dr. Assorr refers), 
the Irish versions of the tales are found in 
two MSS. of earlier date which are now in 
the library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and which were written in or about the 
year 1706 by “an sagart Maghnus 
O Démhnaill” (Anglice Father Manus 


To 


O’Donnell), an Ulster priest who probably 


received his clerical education in Spain. 
All the evidence goes to show that this. 
O’Donnell was not only the scribe, but also 
the translator, of the stories. 

I may add that I have been for some time- 
at work on these Irish texts with a view to 
their publication, which I hope will not be 
long delayed. Tuomas F. 

66, Botanic Road, Dublin. 


Lire” MoDERN GREEK (1058. xi. 
305).—The English words “ high life”? have 
been adopted not only in French and Greek, 
but also in Spanish. I recently met with 
the following phrase in a comic opera, ‘ La 
Gran Via,’ by F. Perez :— 

A mis salones se disputan por venir 

Lo mas seleto de la igili. 
The last line means ‘‘ the most select of the: 
high life.’ The librettist has made it a 
feminine, following his own vida, and 
evidently was hard put to it to represent 
the sound in Spanish orthography. Igili 
would be pronounced ‘“‘ee-hee-lee,” with. 
the stress on the final syllable. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


‘“* ABRACADABRA ” (10 S. ix. 467; x. 35, 
54, 156).—The quotations at these references, 
dealing with the first four letters of the 
word, must be somewhat beside the point 
if a good authority, Col. C. R. Conder, is. 
correct in transliterating the word in the 
Hebrew Abrak-ha-dabra, *‘I bless the deed ” 
(‘The Rise of Man,’ 1908, p. 314). It was. 
inscribed on amulets of the Gnostics. 


oF SS, IRELAND (10 S. xi. 310).— 
Considerable difference exists in the form 
and pattern of this decoration. See Cussans’s. 
‘ Handbook of Heraldry,’ p. 255, where the 
several forms are noted and some illustra- 
tions are given. R. L. Moreton. 


T. TRUMAN, BooRSELLER, 1746 (10 S. xi. 
347).—I note a reference to T. Trueman,. 
bookseller, Strand, corner of Burleigh Street,. 
1774, in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ iii. 
665. This may or may not be the individual 
inquired for. R. A. Peppin. 

St. Bride Foundation, E.C. 


“Scroyites ” (10 S. xi. 290).—The com- 
mentators on ‘ King John,’ II. i. 373 (‘ these 
scroyles of Angiers’’), ‘Every Man in his 
Humour,’ I. i., and ‘The Poetaster,’ IV. i., 
derive the word from the French escrouelles,. 
scabby, scrofulous fellows.” 

A. R. BayLery. 


{Mr Tom Jonss also thanked for reply.] 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Shelley. By Francis Thompson. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. George Wyndham. 
(Burns & Oates.) 


THE history of Francis Thompson’s essay on 
Shelley is by this time famous. It was written 
twenty years ago; was sent to The Dublin 
Review, but was rejected by the editor ; was then 
thrown aside by the poet, and was only dis- 
covered after his death by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, 
through whose agency it was once more offered 
to that magazine, where it appeared in the middle 
of last year. It is now issued in book form, and 
lovers of fine poetry, fine prose, and fine criticism 
have one thing more to be thankful for. 

Criticism of such high quality as we find in the 
essay is difficult to criticize, and indeed the 
truest appreciation of it is to give oneself up 
unreservedly to its enjoyment. Any cold analysis 
of its fervencies can hardly fail to seem as inept 
as the grammarian’s mechanical dissection of a 
ra Not that it has not a sound and definite 

asis of strictly critical principles, but the abound- 
ing and spontaneous sympathy with which it is 
instinct lifts it above the regions in which the 
critical faculty is deliberately exercised. It is 
this which makes it such a vital piece of work, 
and gives such value to its utterances on the 
large questions of literature with which it deals. 
Here, for example, is a pregnant passage in which 
the writer speaks of contemporary poetry and 
its principal defect as compared with the poetry 
of the early nineteenth century :— 

** That defect is the predominance of art over 
inspiration, of body over soul....Theoretically, 
of course, one ought always to try for the best 
word. But practically, the habit of excessive 
care in word-selection results in loss 
of spontaneity ; and, still worse, the habit of 
always taking the best word too easily becomes 
the habit of always taking the most ornate word, 
the word most removed from ordinary speech. 
In consequence of this, poetic diction has become 
latterly a kaleidoscope, and one’s chief curiosity 
is as to the precise combinations into which the 
pieces will be shifted.” 

This is as well worthy of being taken to heart 
now as it was twenty years ago. And again in 
discussing Shelley’s technique, as it appears in 
the best of the shorter poems and lyrics, the 
critic has:a fine and true generalization to the 
same effect :— 

** Remark, as a thing worth remarking, that, 
although Shelley’s diction is at other times 
singularly rich, it ceases in these poems to be rich 
or to obtrude itself at all; it is imperceptible ; 
his Muse has become a veritable echo, whose body 
has dissolved from about her voice....A lesson, 
this, deserving to be conned by a generation so 
opposite in tendency as our own: a lesson that 
in poetry, as in the Kingdom of God, we should 
not take thought too greatly wherewith we shall 
be clothed, but seek first the spirit, and all these 
things will be added unto us.”’ 

Thompson’s interpretation of Shelley himself 
is exceedingly interesting and suggestive. His 
childlike quality is noted as the most vital 
characteristic both of his life and his poetry ; 


his singing is “‘ the child’s faculty of make-believe 
raised to the nth power.” Thus he was a mytho- 
logical poet, for ‘‘ this childlike quality assimilated 
him to the childlike peoples among whom mytho- 
logies have their rise” ; and—one is tempted to 
go on quoting indefinitely—‘ the lark that is the 
gossip of heaven, the winds that ——_ the grey 
from the beards of the billows, the clouds that 
are snorted from the sea’s broad nostril, all the 
elemental spirits of Nature, take from his verse 
Ley eee incarnation and reincarnation, pass in 
a thousand glorious transmigrations through the 
radiant forms of his imagery.” 

At this point Thompson makes a striking 
claim for Shelley. ‘‘ He belongs,’”’ he says, ‘‘ to 
a school of which not impossibly he may hardly 
have read a line—the Metaphysical School. To 
a large extent he is what the Metaphysical School 
should have been.’’ And in a passage which we 
cannot forbear to transcribe he indicates the 
source of Shelley’s vivifying power over abstrac- 
tions :— 

“Any partial explanation will break in our 
hands before it reaches the root of such a power. 
The root, we take it, is this. He had an instinctive 
perception (immense in range and fertility, 
astonishing for its delicate intuition) of the under- 
lying analogies, the secret subterranean passages, 
between matter and soul; the chromatic scales, 
whereat we dimly guess, hy which the Almighty 
modulates through all the keys of creation. 
Because, the more we consider it, the more likely 
does it appear that Nature is but an imperfect. 
actress, whose constant changes of dress never 
aaa her manner and method, who is the same 
in all her parts.” 

We have quoted enough to show the quality 
of this essay, which is itself a splendid artistic 
achievement. It would he difficult to overpraise 
it merely as a piece of English prose, with its 
majestic rhythms and its swelling periods. And 
any one who is familiar with Francis Thompson’s 
verse will be interested to observe the numerous 
close parallels, both of thought and phrase, 
between this prose and several of the poems. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. — 
Vol. III. Renascence and Reformation. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

IN the ‘‘ Prefatory Note’’ the editors explain that 
‘* the process of compression has had to be applied 
more severely than we might have wished ; but, 
in accordance with the intentions expressed in 
the preface to Volume I., we have not scrupled to 
devote less space to well-known writers, in order 
to treat at greater length subjects concerning 
which difficulty may be experienced in obtaining 
assistance elsewhere ; neither have we hesitated 
to limit the space devoted to generalisation rather 
than restrict unduly that required for biblio- 
graphies.” 

The result of these aims is to make the book of 
more value for the professional student, and for 
one who has already some considerable knowledge 
of letters, than for the ordinary reader. The 
volume has in some places a congested effect 
which makes it difficult to read, though we = 
recognize that it is well worth reading, and that 
several of the writers employed move easily and 
effectively within the limits assigned to them, 
and do manage, after all, to give us some general 
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notions on their special subjects. The Biblio- 
graphies are very full; but so long as it is im- 
possible to award proper praise and denunciation 
to particular books, they hardly help the student 
at all. What he is apt to do is to waste his 
time on authorities of little value when there are 
better ones to be had. We are glad to see in this 
section mention of valuable work in our own 
columns by Mr. Charles Crawford and others. 
When such subjects as Shakespeare and Milton 
are reached, we shall hope to see rigorous selection 
from the crowds of books which illuminate and 
obscure the essential issues. 

Dr. T. M. Lindsay opens the volume with a 
very readable survey of ‘ Englishmen and the 
Classical Renascence.’ We rather doubt his view 
of the extent of the influence of English scholars 
on Erasmus, whose work is generally well appre- 
ciated here. The Rev. J. P. Whitney is an able 
writer, and deals excellently with ‘ Reformation 
Literature in England’; while the Rev. R. H. 
Benson has an article on ‘ The Dissolution of the 
Religious Houses’ which strikes us as laudably 
free from religious bias. ‘Sir David ney 
and the Later Scotch ‘‘ Makaris,”’ by Mr. T. F. 
Henderson, and ‘ Reformation and Renascence 
in Scotland,’ by Dr. Hume Brown, keep up the 
high standard of the Scottish articles hitherto 
published in the ‘ History.’ Mr. H. H. Child 
writes fluently on ‘The New English Poetry,’ 
which means Tottel’s miscellany, Wyatt, the 
Earl of Surrey, Tusser, and others. We notice 
that he follows our practice in the spelling ‘‘ un- 
rimed verse.”’ We are somewhat surprised at the 
description of the ‘ Zodiacus Vite,’ which has 
given to English some well-known commonplaces, 
such as ‘‘ Rome was not built in a day.” Dr. 
Courthope in dealing with ‘The Poetry of 
‘Spenser’ is old-fashioned enough to speak of 
“*the standard of Horace,” and quote four lines 
of the ‘ Ars Poetica’ in the original. We are 
g! to see that unsurpassed manual of literary 
art still held in honour. Dr. Courthope says all 
that can be said in favour of Spenser, and perhaps 
a little too much. Mr. Lee is careful, as ever, 
in his study of ‘ The Elizabethan Sonnet.’ Prof. 
Saintsbury on ‘ Prosody from Chaucer to Spenser ’ 
and ‘ Elizabethan Criticism ’ is as learned as he is 
difficult to read. 

Of the remaining articles, those by Mr. Charles 
Whibley on ‘ Chroniclers and Antiquaries,’ and 
by Dr. Foakes-Jackson ‘Of the Laws of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity,’ are distinguished by a gift 
of style which puts their writing well above the 
general level of the ‘ History.’ The present 
volume is, however, full of valuable matter not 
easily to be obtained elsewhere. ‘ The Language 
from Chaucer to Shakespeare,’ by Mr. J. W. H. 
Atkins, is a striking study of English, with many 
interesting examples of words and phrases which 
are familiar to-day, but freely used without know- 
ledge of their origin or introducers. The growing 
use of “its” in Elizabethan English ought, we 
‘think, to have been mentioned. Mr. W. H. Wood- 
ward’s article on ‘ English Universities, Schools, 
and Scholarship in the Sixteenth Century’ 
occupies twenty pages, and seems to us an example 
of unsuccess compression. How can any one 
deal with so large a subject in such a space ? 
Much has, in fact, to be briefly said which is un- 
explained, and which requires more than ordinary 
knowledge in the reader to be _ understood. 
Mantuanus, a school author of Shakespeare’s 


day, turns up in other parts of the ‘ History,’ 
but is not mentioned here. To the list of schools 
and salaries of head masters details might have 
been added of Stratford Grammar School, which, 
Mrs. Stopes has shown, was particularly well 
served. Her book ‘Shakespeare’s Warwick- 
shire Contemporaries ’ (1907), which has chapters 
on ‘ The Clergy of Stratford’. and ‘ The School- 
masters,’ should certainly be added to the Biblio- 
graphy. We also note that in this part of the 
book the name of that distinguished critic of 
English, M. Jusserand, should figure more fre- 
quently than it does. He has made, for instance, 
an important, though unfavourable estimate of 
Spenser. The Index is really useful. 


The Itinerary of John Leland. Edited by Lucy 

Toulmin Smith. Vol. IV. (Bell & Sons.) 
THE fourth volume of Miss Toulmin Smith’s 
monumental edition of Leland contains Parts 
VII. and VIII., the former consisting of a more 
or less connected narrative of the eeeer, through 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire—the latter 
of discursive jottings about many counties, 
together with the interesting notes on Kent, 
taken from the ‘ Collectanea.’ The genealogy of 
the Earls of Oxford, who appear to have been 
descended from Noah, and some Latin notes on 
the records of Tewkesbury Abbey are included 
in the First Appendix; the Second contains 
portions of the ‘ Collectanea’ dealing with Here- 
ford and Wales, and Leland’s abstract notes on 
Welsh history ‘‘ ex chronico incerti autoris ”’ ; 
while the Third is occupied with the brief reference 
to the Channel Islands in which occurs the 
mystifying phrase ‘“‘ Insula Rastorum.” In view 
of the dimensions of the island in question, 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s conjecture of ‘“‘ pas- 
torum”’ is scarcely plausible. Miss Toulmin 
Smith’s own supposition that “‘ rastorum’’ is a 
Latinizing of “‘ rast,’’ meaning ‘' race”’ or swift 
water ’’ (as in the Race of Alderney), and that 
the powerful tides and currents in the vicinity of 
the island are alluded to here, seems at once more 
likely and more correct. 

Like its predecessors, the present volume 
contains full Indexes of Persons and Places, and 
a map illustrative of the author’s journeying. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C 

Erratum.—P. 389, col. 1,1. 21, for ‘“‘ views” read 
verses. 

J. B. McGovern (“Immoritur studiis, et amore 
senescit habendi” ).—Horace, Ep. 1. vii. 85. 
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MEMOIRS OF 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 


DRAMATIC CRITIC, 
AND 


EDITOR OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1883-1907. 


AND 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 


Editor of the Ballad Society’s Publications. 


BY 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(Author of ‘John Francis and The Athencewm.’) 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


His father and mother—His education—His first poem—‘ King of the College ”—Joins Edward Hewitt 
in founding a Mechanics’ Institute in Leeds—Gives a lecture before the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society on ‘The Fairies of English Poetry ’—The Leeds Wit’s friendships for W. E. Forster 
and the Marquis of Ripon—Dr. Reynolds minister at East Parade Chapel and his friendship for the 
Knights—Knight’s_marriage—Leaves for London—Feels capable of either_editing The Times or 
commanding the Channel Fleet—Writes for Literary Gazette under John Morley—Succeeds J. A. 
Heraud as dramatic critic of The Atheneum—His views of Fechter—Irving originates “5 to the 
Comédie Frangaise—Reviews the French Academy’s Dictionary in The Atheneum—Also ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia faa ’*—Writes obituary notice of Philip James Bailey—His sonnet ‘ Love’s Martyrdom ’— 
Becomes Editor of Notes and wies—W rites article on its jubilee, also on death of Queen Victoria— 
Dramatic critic of The Dail; phic and of The Globe—Death of William Terriss—Mafeking night— 
Jeu @esprit on the Radical defeat in 1895 in St. James’s Gazette, ‘The Bannerman’s Lament ’—List of 
his contributions to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’—Writes Life of Rossetti—Writes article 
on Cyrano de Bergerac for The Fortnightly Review—M. Coquelin— is ‘Sylvanus Urban” papers in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine—His friendship for the publisher Mr. Andrew Chatto—Writes in The 
Idler on the Laureateship—Sunday evenings with the Marstons—Tom Purnell—His friendship for 
Ebsworth—Dramatic profession give him a dinner—His sorrow at the death of F. G. Stephens—His 
death—Funeral at Highgate Cemetery—Tributes to his memory. 


T. FISHER UNWIN: London, Adelphi Terrace; Leipsic, Inselstrasse 20. 
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